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Uses of Water in Structures Built for 
Small Watershed Flood Protection 
Adlai Arnold and W. B. Back* 


Research for estimating benefits of the water in flood retarding 
structures to property owners in upstream flood protection project areas 
recently was initiated by the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station. 
This research project, when completed, also should provide informa 
tion useful to land owners in deciding whether benefits for investment 
to add to the water storage capacity of reservoirs would exceed the costs. 


Such a study is important in view of the fact that as of January, 
1960, about 30 percent of the land area of Oklahoma, or nearly 15 mil 


lion acres, was in watersheds where construction was completed, in prog 
ress, or applications for development authorized.! As of that date, 513 
flood retarding structures were either completed or planned in 38 ol 
the 62 watersheds of the Washita Basin. Also, as of January, 1960, 97 
structures were completed or under construction, 56 were scheduled fon 
contracting, and an additional 428 were planned in 22 watersheds in 
development under Public Law 566. 


Chis brief progress report on the research includes some information 
obtained in a survey of 56 owners of reservoirs made during January and 
February, 1960. The purpose of this survey was to obtain information 
on present, planned, and potential uses of the water impounded by the 
flood retarding structures. Fifty-five structures in three watersheds 
(Chigley Sandy, Upper Wildhorse, and Barnitz) were included in the 
sample. The 56 owners interviewed exceeded the number of structures 
because of some multiple ownerships. Four structures and one owner in 
the sample were excluded in this summary; they were in upper Wildhorse 
Creek and were owned by the City of Duncan. The sample watersheds 
are not necessarily representative of all watersheds of Oklahoma with 
flood protection or with plans therefor. 


' Major investments in upstream fleod protection in Oklahoma were made possible by an act of 
Congress in 1944, authorizing development of flood protection in the Washita River Basin, and 
by the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act of 1954 (Public Law 566) with amendments 
thereto in 1956 (Public Law 1018 


* Graduate assistant and professor of agricultural economics, respectively 
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Acres in Site and Prior Land Use 


Ihe acres in site is defined here as the area in the flood pool plus 
the area in the dam and under fence. This area may be associated with 
the cost of the structure to the owner. The cost of the structure to 
the owner is the discounted value of losses in net income from the acreage 
in the easement, but the cost was not estimated for this report. Farmers 
may use land down to the edge of the reservoir, which usually is about 
two-thirds of the acres in the site. For example, on the Barnitz Creek 
watershed, the operators were asked to estimate the amount of land they 
had actually given up, and the average was 13.3 acres as compared to 
39.7 acres in the site. The average size of the site for the three water 
sheds was 53.1 acres (Table 1). 


Most of the acreage included in the casements was openland with 
prior use classed as cropland or pasture. For the three watersheds, the 
sites contained an average of 22 acres of cropland and 29 acres of range 


land 


Table 1.—Acres in Site and Prior Use. 





Average Prior Use 


Number Acres Pasture 
of in Cropland and Range, Woodland Other 


Structures Site Acres Acres Acres Acres 


Chigley Sandy 10’ 39.7 30.0 0 
Upper Wildhors« 17 80.2 I Ba J Be 


Barnitz 20 17.2 31.1 
Total or Average 17 53.1 2 29 





Size of sit ot on 4 structures in Chigley Sandy 


Less thar 


Sediment Storage 


Sediment storage is the amount of water in the permanent pools 
The structures had sediment storages averaging 160 acre feet of wate 
(Table 2). The range in sediment storage for the individual structures 
was 18 to 711 acre feet. This is the approximate amount of water avail 
able for stockwater, irrigation, or for other uses 


Table 2.—Size of Flood Pool and Sediment Storage. 





Sediment 


Number Number 
of Storage in Acre Feet 


Watershed of 
Structures Farmer Average Range 
Chigley Sandy 14 17 96 18-360 
Upper Wildhorss 17 18 207 50-711 
20 20 165 +7-410 


Barnitz 
lotal or Averag« 5] 55 160 18-711 
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Present Uses of Structures 


Ot the 51 reservoirs, 49 were being used for stockwater and/or 49 
for recreation (Table 3). At present, these two uses represent most of 
the value of the water in the structures to the site owners. Only three 
farmers were presently using water from the sediment pools for irriga- 
tion, although seven others planned to do so. 


Table 3.—Present Uses of Structures. 





Present Uses 


Watershed Struc Livestock Irrigation, Pres 
tures Recreation Water ent or Planned 


Struc Farm Struc Farm- Struc Farm 
tures ers tures ers tures ers 


No No No. No. No. 
Chigley Sandy 13 16 14 tb 
Upper Wildhorse 17 18 16 17 
Barnitz 19 16 19 19 
Total or Average 5 55 49 50 49 51 





Thirty-two of the 51 farmers reporting use of reservoirs for stock- 
water stated that stockwater was adequate before the structure was built. 
Some of these qualified their statements by saying that stockwater is now 
more convenient, and that they enjoy more assurance of a supply dur- 
ing droughts. 


Fifty of the 55 families owning or operating land where structures 
were located used the reservoirs for recreational purposes. Forty-eight 
reported use by neighbors and friends, and the general public was ad- 
mitted to 28 reservoirs, usually without charge. Only four reservoir 
owners reported charging for recreational use. A similar study of uses 
of structures in Arkansas, Kentucky, and Maryland reported a charge 
being levied for recreational use on 48 of 117 reservoirs.” 


Fishing led in recreational use with 47 reservoirs, followed by swim- 
ming, 33; picnicking, 27; and boating, 25. A few of the owners mentioned 
duck hunting as another recreational use. 


No irrigation was practiced nor planned on Chigley Sandy Creek. 
Six farmers on Upper Wildhorse and four on Barnitz Creek were either 
irrigating or had definite plans to irrigate. 


Stockwater, recreation, or irrigation does not, of course, encompass 
the entire value of the structures to the site owners. ‘These owners had 
an average of 115 acres each of land below the reservoirs which was sub- 
ject to flooding prior to the development. 


2U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Service, ‘Fish, Wildlife and Other Re 
creational Benefits of Small Reservoirs,’’ Interim Report, Washington, D, C., Oct., 1959, 
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Present and Potential Use of Reservoirs for Irrigation 


Owners presently irrigate or plan to irrigate a total of 633 acres. 
This amounts to about 63 acres per farmer reporting irrigation and 
about 12 acres per farm in the sample (Table 4). Farmers estimated that 
they owned 2,328 acres below the reservoirs with potential for irrigation. 
Thus, only about one-fourth of the potential acreage (bottomland) for 
irrigation by owners of the reservoirs is expected to be irrigated. The 
average investment in irrigation equipment by 5 farmers interviewed 
was $47 per acre. Capital investment required to develop the irrigation 
may deter some farmers. 


Table 4.—Present and Potential Use of Reservoirs for Irrigation. 





Potential Presently Irrigated o1 
Number in Study Irrigation! Planned Irrigation 


Structures Farmers Total Acres Total Average 
Acres Per Farm Farmers Acres Acreage 


Number Per Farm Per Farm 


Reporting in Sample 


lot il o7 





Inclue n vottomland below reser 


Nearly all the farmers anticipating irrigation in the future planned 
to irrigate alfalfa, and many planned to irrigate other feed crops such 
as sorghum or sudan grass. Since 40 of the 55 farmers reported thei 
main source of farm income from beef or dairy cattle, most of the in 
terest in irrigation could be expected to relate to interest in increasing 
forage and feed crop production. The reoccurrence of a series of dry 
years may stimulate additional interest in irrigation with water from the 
flood retarding structures. Additional research planned will determine 
whether such interest is warranted and whether investment for additional 
water storage capacity of the reservoirs is economically feasible. 





Cattle Ranches: Minimum Resources 
Required To Earn A Specified 
Labor Management Return 

W. M. Schultz and James S. Plaxico* 


How much land, livestock and other resources are required in the 
beef cattle industry? What are the returns to resources employed in 
cattle ranching? These are questions of interest to individual operators 
and to persons interested in resource use and efficiency. In order to 
provide information relative to these questions, estimates of the resources 
required to provide a $3,000 return to labor and management on a South 
Central Oklahoma limestone cattle ranch have been developed. The 
exact numerical results may apply to a relatively small geographic area. 
However, in general the results are applicable to a much larger segment 
of the cattle industry. 


Data and Assumptions 


All estimates relate to a cow-calf system of production, producing fall 
calves for sale the following summer. This system of production is com 
mon in the area and previous linear programming analyses indicate that 
it is among the more profitable systems available. However, the results 
would be essentially identical if a spring calving system had been as- 
sumed. It is further assumed that the ranch unit is an owner operated 
one with 2,500 hours of operator labor being available during the year. 


As will be shown, cattle prices and resource prices play an important 
role in determining resource value productivity. In this analysis esti- 
mated current resource prices and long-run average cattle prices have 
been used. 

Obviously ranchers who are owner-operators receive returns from 
capital, labor and management. However, to estimate returns to labor 


*Graduate assistant and professor of agricultural economics, respectively 


The authors acknowledge the cooperation of W. F. Lagrone, E. L. Langsford, 
J. M. Brewster, and H. E. Barnhill, Farm Economics Research Division, USDA. 
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and management alone and compare them to returns to labor and 
management obtained in other industries, a capital charge of 5 percent 
on land and livestock and 6 percent on operating capital has been made. 
Clearly the $3,000 figure is an arbitrary one. 


Investment 


Analysis indicates that a 250 cow unit will provide a return of 
$3,000 to labor and management. Such a unit involves a capital invest- 
ment of almost $200,000 (Table 1). The land investment is by far the 
largest component of this amount. The total investment required and 
the investment per man are large relative to other farm and non-farm 
enterprises.! 

The magnitude of the investment per worker sets the ranching busi- 
ness apart from most other industries. Even wide deviations from the 
prices assumed here would not alter this basic fact. Ranching requires 
considerably greater amounts of capital resources than do most othe: 
farm and non-farm industries to (1) provide full employment for a person, 
and (2) provide a given level of labor returns. 


Table 1.—Estimated Investment, Beef Cattle Ranch Organized to 
Return $3,000 Operator Labor and Management Income, South 
Central Oklahoma. 





Value Per 
Unit Lotal Value 
$ 


Land iene $ 62.20° $1 39,950 
Livestock 

Cows ez 9 160.00 $40,000 

Bulls ‘ 300.00 5,000 

Heifers (over 1 

yeal 125 00 5.000 

Saddle hors« 130.00 130 $18,130 
Machinery 1,620 
Working capital* +,000 


Total Investment $196,700 





1 Includes surface rights only, plus building fences and other basic improvements 
2 Assumes an 84 percent weaning rate and a 16 percent culling rate 

> Includes tractor @ ton truck, and haying equipment 

‘Includes feed and supplies inventory 


Costs and Returns 


Tables 2 and 3 present a summary of the financial transactions in- 
volved in the ranch described in Table 1. A gross return of $22,271 is 
required to provide the operator with a labor-management income ol 
$3,000. The major cost item is the interest charge, amounting to $9,835, 
which exceeds the sum of all other costs combined. The return to in- 
vestment at market prices, or the interest, is more than three times as 


1 For comparisons see the article by Goodwin and Plaxico in this issue of Current Farm Economics 
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Table 2.—Estimated Annual Production and Gross Returns; Beef Cattle 
Ranch Organized to Return $3,000 Operator Labor 
and Management Income, South Central Oklahoma. 





Weight Total 
Item Head Per Head Production Price Gross Returns 
Lbs. Cwt. $/Cwt. 


30 ~ 987 296.1 $13.95 $ 4,130.60 
190 $90.0 23.20 1 1,368.00 
21.50 6772.50 


Cull cows 
Steer calves 100 
Heifer calves 70 150 315.0 


Total 1,101.10 $22,271.10 





Table 3.—Estimated Annual Costs and Returns; Beef Cattle Ranch 
Organized to Return $3,000 Operator Labor and Management Income, 
South Central Oklahoma. 





Unit Amount Total 

Miscellaneous overhead' $ 295.00 
Depreciatio.” 1,514.00 
Property taxes® 1,104.00 
Operating costs‘ 1,221.00 
Cotton seed cake tons $5.92 $76.00 3,490.00 
Minerals cwt 84.00 3.00 252.00 
Vet. and medicine A.l 80.00 2.00 560.00 
Hauling and marketing cwt 101.00 50 550.00 
Labor hired man hrs $50.00 1.00 450.00 


Item 


9,436.00 


Total Costs 
9,835.00 


Interest (5 percent on investment of | 
Operator’s Income (Return to 


Operator’s Labor and Management 3,000.00 


Estimated gross returns from Table 2 $22,271.00 





' Telephone, clerical expense, etc. 

Includes depreciation of machinery, $604.00 
$0.30 per acre plus two percent on assessed value of 
‘Repairs of buildings, improvements, $180.00; machinery repairs, 
baler, $530.00 


buildings and improvements, $550.00; livestock, $360.00. 


other assets. 
$511.00; fuel of truck, tractor, 


high as the operator's labor and management income. An operator who 
owns all of the invested capital would therefore enjoy earnings substanti- 
ally in excess of the $3,000 figure. His total income would be 6.5 per- 
cent of the total investment. ‘This return is not much higher than could 
be expected if the capital were invested elsewhere. It appears that it 
would be difficult for one operating wholly on borrowed capital to ac- 
cumulate enough from labor and management returns alone to obtain 


ownership. 


Price Variations 


Beef prices persistently fluctuate over a wide range, depending on 
the seasons’ pasture conditions, ranchers’ and feeders’ outlook, the corn- 
beef price ratio and other factors. During the 1950's the lowest monthly 
average price of good stocker feeder steer calves at the Oklahoma City 
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terminal market was as much as 35 percent below (October, 1953) and 59 
percent above (May, 1951) the ten year average. This instability is 
strongly reflected in the income position of beef producers. We cannot 
even be sure that the long-run average price will stay at the assumed level. 

Table 4 summarizes the income changes which would occur fo1 
the ranch designed to yield $3,000 labor and management returns to the 
operator, at the chosen long-run prices, if these prices are altered by 
10 percent upward and downward. While the operator's income changes 


Table 4.—Changes in Operator Labor and Management Income Due to a 
Change in Beef Prices. 





10 Percent 10 Percent 
of prices assumed in Tables 1 to 4 


2,227.00 
t, 


Change in gross income +$ 2,227.00 —. 
Change in livestock investment } +,.800 00 “ 000.00 
Change in interest costs’ 240 00 240.00 
Operator labor and management income +,987.00 1,013.00 
Owner-operator’s income $14,663.00 $10,209.00 





ost increase 
ginal operator labor and management ince 
gina ( ner-op ators ( 5.000 


by almost $2,000 in the same direction as the change in price, the in 
vesument charges vary by $240, an almost negligible amount compared 
to total returns on investment. To realize the extent to which the 
operator, as compared to an owner-operator, is exposed to the price risk, 
one may calculate from the figures in Table 4 that a one percent change 
in price alters (a) operator's income by 6.6 percent and (b) owner-opera 
tor’s income by 1.8 percent. 


If we adjust the ranch organization to another beef price level, re 
taining the same degree of efficiency, we obtain the results in Table 
5. With prices 10 percent higher, barely two-thirds of the herd would 
yield the same return to the operator, while it takes a herd more than 
three times as large to provide that amount with a 10 percent lowe 
price. It is worth noting, however, that these changes would sub 
stantially over-compensate the price effect on the income of an owner- 
operator (return on investment plus operator's income). 


Table 5.—Changes in Ranch Setup for $3,000 Operator’s Income 
Required to Compensate for Changes in Beef Price. 





10 Percent 10 Percent 
Price Change of beef price assumed in Tables 1 to 


Number of cows 165 78? 
Number of acres 1,486 7,030 
Labor hire none 2 men, full-time 
+ 200 hours 
Investment $133,100.00 $592,000.00 
Interest $ 6,655.00 $ 29,610 00 
Owner-operator’s income $ 9,655.00 $ 32,010.00 








Resources Required to Karn 
Specified Incomes: 

Fine Textured Soils in 
Southwestern Oklahoma’ 


John Goodwin and James S. Plaxico** 


Currently there is considerable interest in estimates of the quantity 
of resources required to earn specified incomes in agriculture. Such 
estimates could be useful to individuals engaged in or contemplating 
entering farming as a business, as well as to those interested in comparing 
returns to resources in agriculture to returns to similar resources employed 
in other industries. 


Basic Assumptions 


Returns to persons engaged in agriculture, as well as in other in 
dustries, arise from the productive employment of basic resources such 
as labor, capital, and management. In agriculture the farm managet 
or operator frequently owns all or part of the capital and contributes a 
major share of the labor and management. Consequently, financial re- 
turns to persons engaged in farming frequently include returns to labor, 
capital, and management. On the other hand industrial worker wages 
are returns to labor alone since no capital or management is commonly 
supplied by the worker. 


The fact that farmers and ranchers usually supply more than one 
productive service to the business complicates the comparison of income 
of farmers and ranchers with the wages of workers in other industries. 
In this analysis, the objective was to determine resources required to 
return $3,000 to operate labor and management assuming an owner 


This report is based on research conducted under Project 1040 of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station. [his project is a state project contributing to regional project $-42 ‘An 
Economic Appraisal of Farming Adjustment Opportunities in the South to Meet Changing Con 
ditions."” The authors are indebted to W. F. Lagrone for his help in preparing the data basic 
to this analysis. 


“Instructor and professor of agricultural economics, respectively. 
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operated farm. It is believed that this measure of returns is essentially 
comparable to wages paid industrial workers. Obviously the particular 
income level selected is arbitrary. 

In making the computations, the cost of using resources other than 
operator labor and management is charged at market rates. These costs 
include hired and family labor, cash expenses, interest on investment, 
depreciation, taxes, etc. The objective then is to determine the mini 
mum bundle of resources required to earn the specified $3,000 return to 
operator labor and management.! 


Price Assumptions 


Obviously the prices of products sold and resources purchased play 
an important part in determining the value productivity of resources. 
It follows therefore that the resources required to earn a specified return 
is in part a function of product and resource prices. In this analysis 
essentially current prices are assumed Che specific price assumptions 
are given in Table 1. 


Table 1.—Major Product and Resource Price Assumptions. 





Item Unit Price Basis of Price 


Cotton lint lb. 28 1960 support level 
Cottonseed 50.00 


Wheat 1.6! 1960 support level 
Oats 


Choice S.] 
Steers 1 2 Long time average 


Land Estimated current 
market 


Interest, real 


estate percent 


Interest, non 
real estate percent 6 


Machinery 1959 market prices 


Labor hour 1.00 





1 Steer prices are variable due to seasonal changes. 


2 This is a blend price for the various qualities 1 a typical mixture with respect to 


quality 


Alternative Enterprises and Combinations 


For purposes of this analysis the following enterprises were con 
sidered to be relevant: cotton, wheat, oats, small grain hay, beef cattle, 
sudan and small grain grazing. ‘These are the enterprises which are 
1 The solution was derived by linear programming procedures. Specifically resource costs, com 
puted on the basis of market rates, were minimized subject to an income required or restraint. 


In other solutions, where investment capital and land were minimized, subject to the income 
1estraint, the results were essentially identical to those presented here 
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common in the area. Several alternative production practices were 
considered for each of the commodities considered.* 


Optimal production practices and resources organization are as- 
sumed. Thus the resulting estimates represent minimum resource re- 
quirements assuming efficient production practices and optimum man- 
agement plants. Average resource requirements would be expected to 
be higher than these results would suggest. Cotton and wheat allotments 
are assumed to be at present levels. Thus the usual allotment levels re- 
strict the production of these crops. 


Soil Resources 


The clay (or claypan) soils assumed in this study are to be found in 
southwestern Oklahoma. They are usually mapped as Foard and Tillman 
series or their equivalents. For purposes of analysis the soils were sub- 
divided into productivity classes on the bases of topography and depth 
of topsoil. 


Results 


\ summary of results are presented in Table 2. ‘UVhese data indicate 
that, given the assumptions outlined, a unit of approximately 600 acres 


Table 2.—Resources Required to Yield an Income of $3,000, 
Fine-Textured Soils, Southwest Oklahoma. 





Requirements Unit Quantity 


Total land acres 606 
Cropland acres +7 
Pasture acres 11 


3 
] 


Total Capital dollars 100,156 
Investment capital dollars 81,893° 
Operating capital dollars 18,263° 

Acreage allotments 
Cotton acres 67 


9 


Wheat acres 227 
Gross Income dollars 13,889 
Operating costs® dollars 9,434 
Returns Above Operating Costs dollars 4,455 
Overhead expenses* dollars 1,455 


Returns to Operator Labor, 
Management and Risk dollars 3,000 





1 Includes land, machinery and _ livestock. 

2 Includes gas, oil, seed, fertilizer, feeds and other current expense items. 

3 Includes costs of seed, feeds, operating expense for machinery, etc. 

4 Includes cost of pickup truck and certain bookkeeping and other costs which are fixed regardless 
of the size of the farm business. 


2 Details of the different enterprise budgets will be presented in a forthcoming processed publication. 
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would be required to provide operator labor and management returns 
of $3,000. This would involve a capital investment of slightly more 
than $100,000. The farm organization would include wheat, cotton, oats 
and feeder-stocker steers. The gross income would be approximately 


$14,000. 


In appraising these estimates it should be noted that optimum pro 
duction techniques and optimum enterprise organization are assumed. 
This would suggest that average resource requirements for the prescribed 
income level would exceed those estimated here. 


Comparisons 


Capital requirements and worker wages in selected non-agricultural 
industries are compared with those for the wheat-cotton farm in Table 3. 
The non-agricultural industries used in the comparison have much 
higher investments than do the average non-agricultural industry. Neve 
theless, it can be seen that capital requirements per worker in ‘these in 
dustries is rather modest as compared to the southwest Oklahoma cotton 


wheat farm 


Table 3.—Annual Labor Income, Per-Worker Capital Requirements and 
Labor Returns Per Dollar of Capital, 1960. 





Labor Income Capital Required Labor Return 


per Worker per Worker per $1 of 
Capital 


(dollars dollar (dollars 


3,000 100,156 .030 
34,658 157 
28,572 
20,651 


Domesti 
1958 





i return to management 


vartment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
659, 736, 749, pp. 515, 567, 57 


Implications and Limitations 


[hese estimates suggest that the current “cost-price squeeze” in agri 
culture has serious implications for large scale efficient farm operators 
as well as for the smaller less efficient farmer. The difficulties of be 
coming established in this type of farming with a limited equity are 
obvious. Considering the magnitude of resources required for the 
specified income it is apparent that the trend to larger farmer units is 
likely to continue. 


It should be clear that the estimates presented can be no better 
than the assumptions made. Thus different price or yield assumptions 
could materially alter the results. 
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Oklahoma Agricultural Commodity 
Price Changes 


Leo V. Blakley 


Revisions in the various prices and price indexes are made each 
month but most of the revisions are made after January | of each year. 
By May, most series for the previous year are complete or final estimates. 
The revised series are presented in Tables | through 4. 


Many of you may have a copy of Prices Recetved by Oklahoma 
Farmers 1910-1957, Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station Processed 
Series P-297. A 1959 Supplement for P-297 is now available upon request. 
This Supplement contains revised data for 1957 and 1958, the most 
recent preliminary estimates for 1959 for the series included in P-297, 
and for most of the series included in Tables 1-4 of Oklahoma Current 
Farm Economics. 


Prices received by Oklahoma farmers for all commodities in April 
were higher than in early winter. With a less than proportionate in- 
crease in prices paid by farmers, the index of purchasing power of Okla- - 
homa commodities increased to 87 in April. Although prices received 
were still 6 percent below the level of a year ago and the index of pur- 
chasing power was lower, both series remained above the comparable 
series for U.S. farmers. 


Crop prices strengthened generally but the trends were mixed. Feed 
grains advanced slightly with higher prices of corn and grain sorghums 
more than offsetting lower prices of oats, barley, and rye. Hay prices 
were off 5 percent from the very high prices in March but remained 
above early winter prices. Both wheat and cotton prices in April were 
down from March and both were below prices in April, 1959 


Prices of livestock products in April were higher than in January 
but remained about 10 percent below a year ago. Cattle and calves ex- 
perienced a greater price decline tian hogs over this period. In April, 
dairy product prices declined seasonally but this was caused by lowe 
wholesale milk prices; butterfat prices were unchanged. 


Prices received by Oklahoma farmers may decline seasonally during 
the next three months. Crop prices, particularly wheat prices, will 
adjust downward as the new crop harvest begins. However, corn and 
grain sorghum prices may increase slightly and there is some possibility 
for higher cotton prices. The latter will depend on the quantity of 
“free” cotton stocks relative to utilization. Cattle prices should weaken 
within the next three months but will remain steady as long as lush pas- 
tures continue. Cattle inventories are still being expanded and this will 
keep some downward pressure off prices. Hog prices are expected to 
strengthen with the expected smaller production in the last half of 1960. 
Poultry and poultry product prices continue depressed but improve- 
ments should be forthcoming at least for eggs, based on the lower hen 
replacement prospects. 
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